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ray tell her the reason I said so little of Lady Emily in etail was what the critics, a set of gentlemen she is happily ot acquainted with, say in excuse for the heroes of the epic oems, who are very little talked of in comparison with leir rivals, but who are supposed to be celebrated enough, y surpassing those who are more amply commended; or ou may tell her what will he more familiar to her than Comer and Virgil, that if I had said Mrs. Bethel2 was the gliest woman in the world, I should not have specified her ose, her mouth, or her complexion. For the last line on iady Emily, which you don't understand, it only means aat it is a pity she is not as like Venus in being a mother, s she is in the rest of her merits.
I beg your pardon for troubling you with a second letter 3 long, when I shall be in town the day after it, but I was o anxious about your talking of making my verses public, txat I could not refrain a moment from begging you not. ligby has left his kindest love for you: he is gone to a ricket-match, from which your letter has saved me. You ave commended me so much, he begins to look on me in a ligher light, and even deigns to treat my leisure as sacred.
I am, my dear Sir, and always shall be, if you will sup-
ress my verses,
Your most obliged humble servant,
HORACE WALPOLE.
228.   To HOBACE MANN.
Arlington Street, Aug. 1, 1746.
I AM this moment come from the conclusion of the greatest ;nd most melancholy scene I ever yet saw! you will easily juess it was the trials of the rebel Lords. As it was the
2 Probably Anne, daughter of Sir Hugh. Bethel, of Else, and Walton fohn Coke, of Bramhill, Essex; m. Abbey, Yorkshire.her reason is, that the conclusion of the poem is more particular than I would choose publicly to subscribe to.
